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MASSACRE OF MANYUEMA WOMEN. 


Tae kindness of Mr. Murray, the publisher of Dr. Livingstone’s “‘ Last Journals,” 
enables us to insert another engraving from that work. 

The engraving presents a scene which is closely related to the principle of slavery, 
being the fruit of that principle, which promotes political and social complications, a low 
estimate of the value of human life and of the rights of a subject race, and also, too 
often, as in this case, indiscriminate and cold-blooded slaughter. 

Respecting this scene, Dr. Livingstone, writing on July 15th, 1871, makes the following 
entry in his Journal, Vol. II., pp. 133-136. 

“15th July.—The reports of guns on the other side of the Lualaba all the morning tell 
of the people of Dugumbé murdering those of Kimburu, and others who mix blood with 
Manilla, ‘ Manilla is a slave, and how dares he mix blood with chiefs who ought only 
to make friends with free men like us’—this is their complaint. Kimburu gave Manilla 
three slaves, and he sacked ten villages in token of friendship ; he proposed to give Du- 
gumbé nine slaves in the same operation, but Dugumbé’s people destroy his villages, and 
shoot and make his people captives to punish Manilla ; to make an impression, in fact, 
in the country that they alone are to be dealt with—‘ make friends with us, and not with 
Manilla or any one else’—such is what they insist upon. 

“ About 1,500 people came to market, though many villages of those that usually come 
from the other side were now in flames, and every now and then a number of shots were 
fired on the fugitives. 

“Tt was a hot sultry day, and when I went into the market I saw Adie and Manilla, 
and three of the men who had lately come from Dugumhé. I was surprised to see these 
three with their guns, and felt inclined to reprove them, as one of my men did, for bring- 
ing weapons into the market ; but I attributed it to their ignora ce, and, it being very 
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hot, I was walking away to go out of the market, when I saw one of the fellows hag- 
gling about a fowl, and seizing hold of it. Before I had got thirty yards out, the discharge 
of two guns in the middle of the crowd told me that slaughter had begun ; crowds dashed 
off from the place and threw down their wares in confusion and ran. At the same time 
that the three opened fire on the mass of the people near the upper end of the market- 
place volleys were discharged from a party down near the creek on the panic-stricken 
women, who dashed at the canoes, These, some fifty or more, were jammed in the creek, 
and the men forgot their paddles in the terror that seized all. The canoes were not to 
be got out, for the creek was too small for so many ; men and women wounded by the 
balls, poured into them, and leaped and scrambled into the water, shrieking. A long 
line of heads in the river showed that great numbers struck out for an island a full mile 
off ; in going towards it they had to put the left shoulder to a current of about two miles 
an hour ; if they had struck away diagonally to the opposite bank, the current would 
have aided them, and, though nearly three miles off, some would have gained land— 
as it was, the heads above water showed the long line of those that would inevitably 
perish. 

“Shot after shot continued to be fired on the helplessand perishing. Some of the long 
line of heads disappeared quietly, whilst other poor creatures threw their arms high, as 
if appealing to the Great Fatherabove, and sank. One canoe took in as many as it could 
hold—and all: paddled with hands and arms ; three canoes, got.out in haste, picked up 
sinking friends, till all went down together, and disappeared. One man in a long canoe, 
which could have held forty or fifty, had clearly lost his head ;. he had been out in the 
stream before the massacre began, and now paddled up the river nowhere and never 
looked to the drowning. By-and-bye all the heads disappeared ; some had turned down 
stream towards the bank and escaped. Dugumbé put people into one of the deserted 
vessels to save those in the water, and saved twenty-one, but one woman refused to be 
taken on board, thinking that she was to be made a slave of ; she preferred the chance of 
life by swimming, to the lot of a slave. 

“ The Bayenya women are expert in the water, as they are accustomed to dive for oysters, 
and those who went down the stream may have escaped, but the Arabs themselves esti- 
mated the loss of life at between 330 and 400 souls. The shooting party near the canocs 
were so reckless, they killed two of their own people ; and a Banyamwezi follower, who 
got into a deserted canoe to plunder, fell into the water, went down, then came up again, 
and down to rise no more. 

“ My first impulse was to pistol the murderers ; but Dugumbé protested against my 
getting into a blood-feud, and I was thankful afterwards that I took his advice. Two 
wretched Moslems asserted ‘that the firing was done by the people of the English; I 
asked one of them why he lied so, and he could utter no excuse ; no other falsehood 
came to his aid as he stood abashed before me, and so, telling him not to tell any more 
palpable falsehoods, I left him gaping. 

“ After the terrible affair in the water, the party of Tagamoio who was the chief perpetra- 
tor continued to fire on the people there and fire their villages. AsI write I hear the loud 
wails on the left bank over those who are there slain, ignorant of their many friends now 
in the depths of Lualaba. Oh! let Thy kingdom come! No one will ever know the 
exact loss on this bright sultry summer morning, it gave me the impression of being in 
Hell. All the slaves in the camp rushed at the fugitives on land and plundered them ; 
women were for hours collecting and carrying loads of what had been thrown down in. 
terror. 

“Some escaped to me and were protected ; Dugumbé saved twenty-one, and of his 
own accord liberated them ; they were brought to me, and remained overnight near my 
house. One woman of the saved had a musket ball through the thigh, another in the 
arm. I sent men with our flag to save some, for without a flag they might have been 
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victims, for Tagamoio’s people were shooting right and left like fiends. I counted twelve 
villages burning this morning. I asked the question of Dugumbé and others, ‘ Now for 
what is all this murder? All blamed Manilla as its cause, and in one sense he was the 
cause ; but it is hardly credible that they repeat that it is in order to be avenged on 
Manilla for making friends with headmen, he being a slave. I cannot believe it fully. 
The wish to make an impression in the country as to the importance and greatness of the 
new-comers was the most potent motive, but it was terrible that the murdering of so 
many should be contemplated at all. It made me sick at heart. Who could accompany 
the people of Dugumbé and Tagamoio to Lomamé and be free from blood-guiltiness ? 

“T proposed to Dugumbé to catch the murderers and hang them up in the market-place, 
as our protest against the bloody deeds before the Manyuema. If,as he and others added, 
the massacre was committed by Manilla’s people, he would have consented ; but it was 
done by Tagamoio’s people, and others of this party headed by Dugumbé. This slaughter 
was peculiarily atrocious, inasmuch as we have always heard that women coming to or 
from market have never been known to be molested ; even when two districts are engaged 
in actual hostilities : ‘the women,’ say they, ‘pass among us to market unmolested,’ nor 
has one ever been known to be plundered by the men. These Nigger Moslems are 
inferior to the Manyuema in justice and right. The people under Hassane began the 
superwickedness of capture and pillage of all indiscriminately. Dugumbé promised to 
send over men to order Tagamoio’s men to cease firing and burning villages ; they re- 
mained over among the ruins, feasting on goats and fowls all night, and next day (16th) 











continued their infamous work till twenty-seven villages were destroyed.” 








DEPUTATION TO THE EARL OF 
CARNARVON ON COOLIE LA- 
BOUR, &c. 


On Tuesday, the 11th of May, a deputa- 
tion from the Anti-Slavery Society had 
an interview with the Earl of Carnarvon, 
at the Colonial Office, in order to present 
an address from the Society, pay 
their satisfaction with the policy pursue 
by the present Government in reference to 
various colonial questions. 

The deputation having been introduced 
by the Hon. Evelyn Ashley, M.P., the fol- 
lowing address was read by the Rev. J. O. 
Whitehouse :— 


To tHE RicgHut HonovurRABLE LoRD CAR- 
NARVON, HER MaJgsty’s PRINCIPAL 
SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE COLO- 
NIES. 


The members of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, deeply impressed with the judgment 
and sound discretion exercised by your 
Lordship in dealing with questions of un- 
usual gravity in reference to slavery on 
the Gold Coast, and the deplorable circum- 
stances in Natal, desire to offer you their 
sincere and cordial thanks. 

They feel this to be especially due, in- 
asmuch as some opposition has been made 
to the course your Lordship has taken, 
especially in reference to Natal, an oppo- 








sition founded on unsafe and unconstitu- 
tional principles. They hold, in common 
they believe with the great body of their 
countrymen, that, whether the subjects of 
the Queen reside in Great Britain or in 
any part of her colonial possessions, they 
are alike amenable to law, irrespective of 
race or colour. 

Impressed with these views, they deem 
it a happy circumstance that the seals of 
office have been held by your Lordship at 
a time when the judgment of an able and 
impartial minister was peculiarly needed. 

he undersigned, who affix their names 
on behalf of the Society, are old enough 
to remember when, fifty years ago, the 
Colonial Office—first rising to a sense of its 
high responsibilities—sustained the claims 
of humanity to the utmost of its power 
against an interest then dominant in Par- 
liament. During the long period which 
has elapsed since the abolition of slavery 
in the British dominions, they have too 
often had occasion to deplore reactionary 
measures—measures fostering commercial 
interests and enterprise, with too little 
consideration for the welfare and rights of 
the governed, and which have issued in 
disastrous results. They, therefore, wel- 
come with the warmest satisfaction, as a 
return to those high principles, your Lord- 
ship’s policy in Western and Southern 
Africa, a policy you have so ably main- 
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tained and defended in your place in Par- 
liament. 
On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee, 
We are, with much respect, 
JOSEPH COOPER, 
Epmunp Sruras, > Hon. Secs. 
RoBert ALsop, 
J. O. WHITEHOUSE, Sec. pro tem. 
May 11th, 1875. 


Mr. Edmund Sturge, after 'a few prefa- 
tory remarks, then read the following 
address, which states the views of the So- 
ciety on the subject of servile immigra- 
tion :— 


To THE RiaHt HONOURABLE THE EARL OF 
CARNARVON, Her MaJesty’s PRINcI- 
PAL SECRETARY OF STATE FOR THE 
CoLOoNIEs. 


As representing the views of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, there is 
one subject on which we avail ourselves of 
this occasion to state them at some length, 
inasmuch as they necessarily challenge, to 
a large extent, a policy which has been 
pursued for now more than thirty-five 
years—we mean the promotion of a ser- 
vile immigration. 

In tracing the origin of what we believe 
to have been, from the beginning, an un- 
happy and disastrous policy, it 1s neces- 
sary to recur to the position of our West 
Indian colonies at the period of slave- 
emancipation, when the great majority of 
the sugar estates were deeply and hope- 
lessly mortgaged, and the absenteeism of 
the proprietors all but universal. 

It has never been sufficiently borne in 
mind that, viewed as a whole, sugar-plant- 
ing in the older colonies was in a ruined 
condition at a period antecedent to eman- 
cipation. On the contrary, the popular 
assumption has ever been that emancipa- 
tion was the cause, instead of being merely 
the culminating point of the catastrophe. 

The admission of Mauritius sugar in the 
year 1826, and afterwards those from our 
Kast Indian possessions, at the same duties 
as those from the British West Indies, had 
demolished the artificial fabric of a high 
and exclusive protection, which had so 
long maintained a regime of expensive 
establishments and costly cultivation; and 
when in the midst of this prostration we 
contemplate (with however many striking 
exceptions) the moral incapacity of those 
who had administered the slave system, 
not only to adapt themselves to the condi- 
tions of freedom, but at the same time to 
face a competition which had grown strong 
in spite of this adverse protection, we can- 
not wonder at the inevitable result. 

{t was in this condition of things that 
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expedients were resorted to, and unfortu- 
nately sanctioned by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, which this Society then deemed—as 
they do now—to be forms of slavery more 
or less modified, indefensible in principle 
and detrimental to the social well-being 
and the moral progress of the emancipated 
population of the colonies. 

t may have been that a feeling of strong 
sympathy with a once powerful, but then 
prostrate, interest, committed the Govern- 
ment to a course unjust in its inception 
as it has been unhappy in its consequences. 

It was unjust to those planters who, by 
the exercise of tact and consideration, com- 
bined with firmness, were able to retain in 
freedom the services of their former slaves, 
by imposing on them the added charges of 
immigration to a taxation already too 
heavy. It intercepted and superseded that 
healthy adjustment of the new conditions 
of labour which was slowly but steadily 
taking place. An extensive but voluntary 
emigration had set in from Barbadoes and 
other islands to Trinidad and Demerara 
until superseded by the immigration from 
India and China. 

But whatever might have been alleged 
in favour of these measures, as expedients 
designed for the rescue of a productive 
industry already existing, we cannot ad- 
mit it to have been within the province 
of Government to stimulate, by providing 
the labour, and to some extent the capital, 
for that speculative enterprise, which since 
the abolition of slavery has more than 
quadrupled the exports from Mauritius 
and Trinidad. In the former of these 
colonies the intense aversion of the negro 
to estate labour, exceeding that then exist- 
ing in any other British possession, was 
but the natural and just Nemesis of a 
slavery as murderous and cruel as that 
which yet remains in the island of Cuba. 
In the report of your Commissioners we 
recognise, among the estates which they 
visited, names fraught with evil memories 
of cruelty and crime committed half a 
century ago, still maintaining their un- 
happy reputation. 

And it has been to foster the mercantile 
and planting interests in such a colony 
that we have, instead of elevating the cha- 
racter of its former slave population, 
crowded into it (in order to compete with 
its labour) another servile element in a 
most abnormal and repulsive social condi- 
tion. We need hardly submit to vour 
Lordship that the idea of solving in this 
manner the difficulties which now afflict 
capitalists in the mining districts of Eng- 
land would not meet with a moment’s 
toleration. 

The defenders of the existing policy 
often point our attention to the large sums 
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of money not seldom saved by the coolies, 
as an unanswerable argument in its favour. 

It may not be known to your Lordship 
that your Consuls at Havana have, from 
time to time, consigned to the care of our 
Committee parties of negroes, (remitting, at 
the same time, large drafts in their favour,) 
who, in addition to purchasing their own 
freedom and that of relatives, have paid 
for their return to Africa—not the insigni- 
ficant fare of a returning coolie, but a 
costly passage by the royal mail steamers. 
On these facts it might thus be argued that 
advantages are resulting from the terrible 
slavery now intensifying every year in 
Cuba, the longer toleration of which we 
view as a disgrace to England, and a scan- 
dal to the civilised world. 

Your Lordship is too well acquainted 
with the deplorable consequences which 
have resulted from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment permitting the introduction of ser- 
vile immigration to the colony of Queens- 
land, thus initiating the slave traffic, which 
has been spreading rapine and disorder 
among the islands of the Pacitic, for us to 
need to recount them. We believe you 
are sparing no labours in endeavouring to 
check the evils of the traffic—labours, we 
fear, which must prove unavailing until 
they are directed to its entire extinction. 

There is a question of no slight magni- 
tude, and waiting solution in the imme- 
diate future, which renders it of the utmost 
importance that the policy of England in 
respect to servile immigration should now 
be reconsidered. It is now all but certain 
that from the distractions and infatuation 
which are reigning in Spain, the civil war 
in Cuba will end in its disruption from the 
mother country, the violent extinction of 
slavery, and with it much of its vast pro- 
duction of sugar. Then will ensue per- 
sistent efforts to restore the production of 
the island by extensive importations of 
coolies from China, whose lot will be as 
hopeless and miserable as that of the 
slave. 

It will therefore be a matter of vital 
consequence that England should then 
have renounced the traffic ; although it 
may have been conducted with every 
check and safeguard which it is possible to 
apply to it ; for the shelter of her example 
will be fatal to any effective resistance to 
it, where it is essentially a slave-trade in 
all but the name. 


We may be justly asked the question, . 


Are you prepared to prohibit emigration 
under all circumstances from regions where 
labour and population are superabundant, 
to others where both are deficient ? If not, 
what are the limits, and what the condi- 
tions to which such emigration should be 
subject ? 
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The true principles which should govern 
emigration we hold to be these :— 

« That it is properly the object of Govern- 
ment supervision, but not of Government 
assistance, in any pecuniary sense, 

¢~ That contracts for labour be only recog- 
nised or enforced, which are made by the 
labourer with a full knowledge of the 
work to be done, and in the country where 
such labour has to be performed. 
= That where such emigration is permitted, 
something like an equality in the — 
numbers of both sexes be maintained. 

We might well leave our case to rest 
with your Lordship on the basis of those 
facts and arguments we have now laid 
before you. But in the able and exhaus- 
tive report of the Royal Commission on 
the condition of coolies in the colony of 
Mauritius, we feel assured that in the 
absence of all other evidence, we have an 
unanswerable claim on Her Majesty’s 
Government to reconsider a policy which} 

as produced such results, 

{t is impossible that your Lordship can 
have given this report a cursory, much less 
a long and laborious perusal, without ask- 
ing yourself, What is the measure of the 
interests to be promoted ?—what the value 
of the ends to be attained by a system which 
has so long and so persistently defied both 
legislative and administrative control ? 

In that independent course of action 
which has already distinguished the ad- 
ministration of your Lordship, we have a 
guarantee that although the system we 
condemn has been transmitted to your 
hands unquestioned through so many of 
your predecessors in office, you will not be 
deterred from challenging its claims to a 
further continuance, if you find them 
either at variance with the principles of a 
sound political economy, or subversive of 
the just liberties of the governed, or 
inimical to the true interests of the 
Empire. 

On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Com- 
mittee. 


We are, 
With much respect, 
JOSEPH COOPER, 
EDMUND STURGE, hg 
Rosert Atsop, )* 


J. O. WHITEHouSsE, Sec. pro. tem. 

Lord CaRNARVON, in reply, expressed 
his gratification that the policy which, in 
his official position, he had deemed it right 
to pursue in reference to matters connected 
with Western and Southern Africa, was 
regarded with approval by the Committee 
of the Anti-Slavery Society. He rejoiced 
that he had been able to carry through 
the emancipation of the slaves in Western 
Africa, a work which had required much 





consideration and precaution. But the 
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latest reports showed that the efforts made 
had proved successful. Since the Abolition 
Ordinances had been proclaimed, a few in- 
stances of slave-dealing had come to light, 
but they had been firmly repressed by the 
local Government, and the scheme of eman- 
cipation is now widely and well known in 
the Protectorate. Such a social change 
might be expected to produce a temporary 
interruption to industry, but the latest 
despatches show no signs of a serious, still 
less of a permanent disturbance of trade. 
Trade is said to have fallen off at Accra, 
but it has been proportionately greater 
at other places on the coast. The course 
which he had adopted respecting affairs in 
Natal was the result of much painful con- 


he believed that when angry feeling had 
had time to subside more justice would be 
done to the course which he had adopted. 
In the ability of Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
cope successfully with the difficulties which 
now exist he entertained full confidence. 
He must, however, state that he is unable 
to subscribe to the views expressed by the 
«#- Anti-Slavery Society respecting coolie im- 
portation. In reference to the general 
\question, he agrees with the late Bishop 
Patteson in the opinion he expressed re- 
ppecting the labour traffic in Polynesia— 
that the trade should not be repressed, but 
30 regulated that it should become a bles- 
ee and not a curse. He believed it to 
‘be the duty of Government to give assist- 
ance to coolie importation, provided that 
he system can be administered under due 
afeguards. 

Sir Henry Havexock, M.P., expressed 
pleasure in giving utterance to his approval 
of the policy in Western and Southern 
Africa, to which the address of the Anti- 
Slavery Society had referred. From per- 
sonal knowledge of Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
he believed that no better administrator 
could have been appointed to Natal. At 
the same time, he is unable to go so far as 
the Anti-Slavery Society in the objection 
which they offer to the system of coolie 
immigration. 

Mr. Jenkins, M.P., stated that he had 
had good opportunities of seeing the work- 
ing of the coolie system, and that, while 
he would not say that he entirely accepted 
the views of the Committee of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, he believed that personal 
observation and inquiry upon the spot 
would show that the obstacles in the way of 
complete supervision and control were so 
great that the successful administration of 
the best devised measure was a matter of 
extreme difficulty. 

The deputation, having thanked his 
Lordship for his courteous reception, then 
withdrew. 
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DEPUTATION AND ADDRESSES TO 
as H, GORDON, GOVERNOR OF 


ABORIGINES Protection Socrery. 


On Wednesday morning, March 17th, a 
deputation from the Committee of the Abo- 
rigines Protection Society waited upon his 
Excellency Sir A. H. Gordon, K.C.M.G., 
Governor of Fiji, at the residence of Lord 
Selborne, in Portland-place, for the purpose 
of Treaening him with an address previous 
to his departure for Fiji. The deputation 
Hy introduced by Mr. Alderman McArthur, 

Mr. Chesson next read an address to Sir 


_ Arthur Gordon, setting forth that as his 
sideration. It had caused irritation, but | 


Excellency, in the various Governments he 
had administered, had always acted upon 
the onan of recognising no distinction 
of colour or race before the law, his appoint- 
ment to the Governorship of Fiji was re- 
garded as singularly appropriate. While 
recognising the justice and expediency of 
the annexation of Fiji, the Committee re- 
marked that that measure did not neces- 
sarily ensure the abolition of kidnapping 
in the Pacific. The Committee rejoiced, 
however, that the policy of conferring upo 
his Excellency extensive consular power 
over the islands from which labourers wer 
drawn was eminently calculated to extin- 
guish the iniquitous traffic. Stress was 
laid upon the desirability of insisting that 
contracts with labourers should only be for 
very limited periods, and that provision 
should be made at the outset for the in- 
struction of labourers on estates. The hope 
was also expressed that faith would be kept 
with those labourers who had not been 
paid their wages nor returned to their own 
islands at the expiration of their periods of 
service ; and, after some reference to the 
land question and the importance of em- 
ploying as far as possible native agencies 
and machinery in the local government, 
the address concluded by expressing a hope 
that his Excellency would a & prosper- 
ous voyage, and that the Almighty would 
bless his arduous and beneficent under- 
taking. 

Sir Arthur Gordon, in acknowledging the 
address, said :—I thank you most heartily 
for the good opinion which you have done 
me the honour to form and to express with 
respect to my past administration of colo- 
nies placed under my government, and for 
the kindly wishes towards myself personally 
which your address conveys. The founda- 
tion of the new colony of Fiji is in many 
ways a matter of no slight moment ; but 
it is, as you have observed, in connection 
with its bearing on the abuses of the so- 
called labour trade, that it is chiefly inter- 
esting to the society which you represent. 
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I trust that in the exercise of the large 
powers with which itis, I believe, intended 
to entrust me as her Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner in Western Polynesia, I may be 
enabled materially to check, if not wholly 
to suppress, those acts of piratical violence 
which have excited such just and general 
reprobation throughout the civilised world. 
I perceive, however, with satisfaction that, 
whilst stigmatising as they deserve the 
atrocities of this nefarious traffic, you are 
not insensible to the advantages of a well- 
regulated system of immigration into the 
new colony, without which it would, I fear, 
be impossible to anticipate a speedy or 
extensive development of its natural re- 
sources, and which may, I believe, under 
roper safeguards, prove to be an equal 
benefit to the employer and employed. 
The important questions to which you call 
my attention will all, undoubtedly, receive 
my most careful consideration. I rejoice 
to know that you recognise and appreciate 
the spirit in which her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has dealt with such of these questions 
as it has already handled, and I need, I 
trust, hardly assure you that it will be my 
endeavour to carry out in the same spirit 
the instructions I may from time to time 
receive. 
Sir C. Wingfield, Sir. F. Buxton, Dr. H. 


Sandwith, and other gentlemen took part | 


in the proceedings, when the deputation 
thanked Sir Arthur Gordon for the cour- 
tesy with which they had been received, 
and withdrew. 





THE BRITISH AND FoREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
Soclrery. 


Tue Committee of the British and Fo- 
reign Anti-Slavery Society—so early as 
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December, last year—on hearing of Sir A. | 
H. Gordon’s appointment as Governor of | 
Fiji, requested his Excellency to appoint a | 


time and place for receiving a 
tion to present an address to him. 
most cordial manner he promised to meet 
the request. The following correspondence 


will show how the matter escaped his | tion of any kind that is really free ; 


memory, and also the course it was thought | 


best to adopt :— 


4, Mount Street, W., 
March 18th, 1875. 

My DEAR Sir,—Through some oversight 
—for which I can only plead the multitude 
of occupations by which on the eve of de- 
parture one is overwhelmed—I neglected 
to inform you that I had fixed yesterday 
for receiving deputations, and that if it was 
convenient to you I would receive that of 
the Anti-Slavery Society on that day along 
with others. 

I beg to apologise for this negligence on 
my part, and to say that any time in the 


eputa- | 
In the | 
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next few days will suit me, but that I leave 
on Tuesday for Marseilles, en route to Fiji. 
I remain, dear Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
ArtHUR H. GorDoN. 
To J. Cooper, Esq., 
Essex Hall, Walthamstow. 





Essex Hall, Walthamstow, 
20th March, 1875. 

Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt 
of your obliging letter of yesterday, in 
which you kindly state your willingness 
to receive a deputation from the Anti- 
Slavery Society previous to your departure 
from this country on Tuesday, but as the 
interval is extremely short, and you do not 
indicate either time or place for the recep- 
tion of the deputation, it seems scarcely 
possible for the Committee to avail them- 
selves of your courtesy, which will be much 
regretted by the Committee. Under the 
circumstances I have consulted my col- 
league, Edmund Sturge, and we unite in 
opinion that, instead of troubling you with 
a deputation, it will now be best to com- 
municate to you by letter the substance of 
the address which the members of the 
Anti-Slavery Society would gladly have 
presented in person. 

The Anti-Slavery Committee were very 
anxious to express to your Excellency their 
high and grateful appreciation of the judg- 
ment and impartiality which have marked 
your course in the various Governments 
you have already administered. On this 
ground they have regarded with peculiar 
satisfaction your acceptance of the appoint- 
ment as the first British Governor of Fiji. 

Another subject upon which they would 
gladly have placed their views before your 

xcellency is what is commonly termed 
the labour traffic. This subject has from 
time to time claimed the anxious attention 
‘of the Society through a long course of 
years. 

The Aniti-Slavery Committee has no 


| desire whatever to interfere with emigra- 





ut 
the labour traffic carried on at the present 
time they believe to be neither fair nor 
free. It is admitted on all hands that the 
South Sea Islanders do not understand the 
contracts they are supposed to make. Even 
the late lamented ishop Patteson who 
thought that, under some conceivable 
system, the islanders might be benefited, 
nevertheless condemned the traffic as car- 
ried on in his lifetime, and stated distinctly 
that it was not possible for the natives to 
be made to understand the contracts. 

In the view of the Committee these con- 
tracts are a fraud, the fulfilment of which no 
Government can be justified in enforcing ; 
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unjust in their origin, they are followed 
in their train by a multitude of evils upon 
which it would be improper here to detain 
your Excellency. 

It has heretofore been the policy of the 
British Government not to allow coolies to 
be introduced into places where slavery 
exists, and as it is well-known that many 
of the evils of slavery exist in the remoter 
parts of Fiji, the Committee has learned 
with deep regret that the Brisbane Act has 
been introduced into Fiji by the proclama- 
tion of Sir Hercules Robinson. 

The Committee is impressed with the 
belief that the true interests of Fiji will 
not be promoted by the introduction of the 
fraud and force inherent in the contract 
system, and they cannot doubt that, if the 
labourers were really free and fairly paid, 
the island would speedily be abundantly 
supplied with labour. I regret exceedingly 
that the Committee have not had the op- 
portunity of explaining their own views, 
and I further regret that no opportunity 
will be afforded for the expression of the 
very earnest desires with which they are 
animated, that the blessing of the Most 
High may rest on you and your adminis- 
tration in Fiji. 

On behalf of the Anti-Slavery Committee, 
I am, with great esteem, 

Yours very respectfully, 
JOSEPH CooPER. 


The Hon. Sir Arthur Hamilton 
Gordon, K.C.M.G. 








IMMIGRATION INTO FIJI, &c. 


WE have pleasure in inserting the fol- 
lowing letter from our colleague, E. Sturge, 
Esq., which expresses the convictions of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety on the labour-traffic. 


FIJI. 


Srr,—In your report of the deputation 
on Thursday from the Aborigines Protec- 
tion Society to Sir Arthur Gordon, I recog- 
nise with pleasure the presence of one of 
my colleagues, representing the friendly 
feeling and cordial co-operation existing 
between it and the Anti-Slavery Society. 

Nevertheless, the latter could not have 
been officially represented on the occasion 
without giving an emphatic declaration of 
its views in respect of immigration, whether 
of Pacific Islanders or of coolies, not only 
as it has existed in the past but as it now 
is and, I may confidently add, ever will 

e. 
The experiments and the experience of 
more than thirty years have forced the 
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Society to the conclusion that, from its 
very principle, this system of servile im- 
migration is “ nullis medicabilis herbis,” can 
be cured by no palliatives, and its disorders 
are inherent in its constitution and can 
only cease with its extinction. 

We have watched it from its first con- 
ception and birth, when multitudes of Irish 
were shipped off to a speedy and untimely 
death in Jamaica; have followed its dis- 
astrous history through those years when 
unnumbered victims from India perished 
in misery on the shores of Mauritius, com- 
pelling its peremptory suspension by the 
Indian Government ; and afterwards heard 
the story of wretchedness which, for so 
many years, described the hapless condition 
of Indian coolies in the British West 
Indies. 

And now, in later years, after legislative 
regulation has done its utmost and its best, 
what do we find? Its evil report in Deme- 
rara necessitating a Royal Commission to 
investigate its abuses, and another Com- 
mission demanded by the oppressive cha- 
racter of the system as administered in 
Mauritius, and which it was beyond the 
power of even Sir Arthur Gordon effectually 
to remedy. 

And if such are the results under the 
stringency of British law, it may well be 
asked What is the state of our Indian sub- 
jects who are shipped to foreign colonies— 
to Réunion and to Surinam ? 

I will not occupy your space on the 
reports we receive from time to time of the 
fearful condition of coolies in Cuba and 
Peru ; the atrocious cruelties there perpe- 
trated are not ours, but they are done 
under a system which originated with our- 
selves, and which is yet sheltered by our 
example. 

And in respect to Fiji, is it not the fact 
that the fertile islands of the Pacific are 
but thinly peopled? And is it to be our 
policy to despoil these of the flower of their 
male population to stimulate Fiji specula- 
tion ? 

In conclusion the Anti-Slavery Society 
contends that contracts for labour made 
with ignorant natives to be employed in 
countries and in work of which they have 
no conception are inevitably deceptive, and 
ought never to be enforced ; that any sys- 
tem of servile immigration which is nota 
bond fide colonisation should receive neither 
stimulus nor sanction from Imperial legis- 
lation. 

I am, very truly, 
EDMUND STURGE. 
London, March 18th, 
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DEATH OF THE REV. CHARLES 
NEW. 


THE tidings which were recently received 
of the death of this earnest missionary and 
true friend of the slave and of the race will 
have caused deep regret in a circle much 
wider than the denomination with which 
he was connected. He died on February 
14th, at Durnma, in East Africa, while on 
his way from the mission station to the 
coast. 

Mr. New was less known in this country 
as the Christian missionary than in his 
connection with the expedition which was 
arranged to proceed in search of Dr. Living- 
stone, (which proved a failure), and in his 
co-operation in and advocacy of efforts for 
the suppression of the slave-trade in Eastern 
Africa. Of him a writer in the Leeds Mer- 
cury writes as follows :— 

“ His name is not so familiar as that of 
Dr. Livingstone or Mr. Stanley, and yet 
those who recollect the incidents connected 
with the humiliating collapse of the Living- 
stone Exploring Expedition, which was 
wasting its time at Bagamoyo when Stanley 
reached the coast from his successful search 
after Livingstone, will recall the name as 
that of the only member of the expedition 
who came out of the miserable failure with 
the unshaken respect and confidence of 
those upon whose recommendation he had 
been selected to accompany it. Mr. New 
had for many years previously been work- 
ing as a missionary of the Methodist Free 
Church in the Wanika district, north of 
Zanzibar, and had given evidence of great 
energy, enterprise, and skill as an explorer. 
His travels in the interior lying west of 
the Wanika country and his ascent of the 
Kilima Ndjaro form one of the most strik- 
ing incidents in the history of modern 
African exploration, and the account of his 
wanderings, which he afterwards published, 
was full of interest and valuable informa- 
tion. Mr. New, like Dr. Livingstone, was 
horror-struck with the brutality of the 
African slave-trade, and those who can 
recall the earnest speeches which he deli- 
vered in Leeds and elsewhere, after his 
return to this country, will remember his 
, scathing denunciations of this traffic, and 
its effects in neutralising missionary effort. 
After spending a year or two in England 
to recruit his health, Mr. New returned to 
his old field of labour, fired with the zeal 
which seemed to be the heritage of all who 
have received their baptism in the work 
beneath the tropical sun of Eastern Africa. 
As a corresponding member of the Royal 
Geographical Society, and as a missiona 
of the religious body to which he belonged, 
communications have been received from 
him from time to time, but the general 
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public has heard little of his movements, 
and knows nothing of his more recent 
labours. The announcement of his death 
will not the less, we are sure, be received 
with sincere regret by all who had followed. 
his earlier career, or who take an interest 
in the great work he had undertaken. He 
was an intelligent explorer, a shrewd ob- 
server, and an earnest worker, and his loss 
will be seriously felt.” 

The Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society lose in him an earnest coadjutor, 
who—associated with the late Secretary, 
whose death is announced in this month’s 
Reporter—at numerous public meetings in. 
different parts of England, bore striking 
testimony to the horror of the slave-trade 
as carried on in the east coast of Africa. 
The information which the Society received 
from him respecting the changing aspects 
of pro-slavery movements, and the P ases 
of the conflict for justice and right for the 
natives of Africa was always welcomed and 
highly valued. 
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A KIDNAPPING CASE. 
(From the Globe, March 16, 1875.) 


“ At the Judicial Committee to-day, judg. 
ment was given by Sir Montague Smith in the 
case ‘The Queen v. Mount and Morris,’ which 
was an appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Victoria. 

“Mount and Morris, who, it was alleged, 
had been concerned in ‘kidnapping’ in the 
vessel called the Carl, had been charged with 
murder on the high seas, They were convicted 
of manslaughter, and sentenced to fifteen years 
penal servitude. The prisoners were confined 
in the gaol at Melbourne, and then removed to 
the prison at Pentridge as a penal servitude. 

“In September, 1873, a writ of habeas 
corpus, was issued out of the Supreme Court, 
directed to the Inspector-General, to bring up the 
bodies of the prisoners to be discharged on the 
ground of illegal detention. The court held 
that the return to the court was bad on the 
ground that the sentence of penal servitude 
could not be carried out in any gaol in the 
colony, without the direction of one of her 
Majesty’s Secretaries of State. The prisoners 
were accordingly discharged. 

“The Judicial Committee were of opinion 
that the court greatly erred in setting the 
prisoners free, and that the colonial court had 
power to carry the sentence into effect. Had 
that court entertained any doubt whether an 
order from the Home Secretary was required, 
they conld have remanded the prisoners until 
an application had been made. 

“ Their Lordships would advise Her Majesty 
that the order of discharge be reserved as im- 
properly made. It remains to be seen whether 
the convicts, who have been at large since 
1878, can be recaptured.” 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 1st, 1875. 


—= 


DEATH OF THE REV. B. MILLARD, 


SECRETARY OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 


THE publication of the present number 
of the Anti-Slavery Reporter has been de- 
layed by the severe illness, ending in death, 
of its Editor, the Rev. B. Millard, Secre- 
tary of the Anti-Slavery Society, whose 
decease leaves a blank which will not be 
easily supplied. For more than thirty 
years he was a Baptist missionary at St. 
Ann’s Bay, Jamaica, where he ministered 
to a large congregation, and had also the 
charge of several other country stations in 
connection with the principal one. In 
visiting these churches he journeyed on 
horseback, or by other conveyance, about 
2,000 miles a-year, besides carrying a 
burden of church-care, in regard to a mul- 
tiplicity of details, such as we suppose 
ministers and pastors at home know little 
of. About nine years ago the writer of 
this notice spent two or three days under 
his roof, including a Sunday, and was 
much impressed with Mr. Millard’s ca- 
pacity for labour, and his love of it, in the 
service of his blessed Saviour. 

He possessed the rare union of practical 
efficiency and sound judgment with a 
cheerful and buoyant spirit. He could 
“be sober and hope to the end.” It is 
almost needless to say he was greatly be- 
loved by his sable flock, and dearly loved 
them in return. It was probably the great- 
est trial of his life when illness in his 
family compelled him to leave Jamaica. 

Mr. Millard enjoyed in no common mea- 
sure the esteem and love of his brethren in 
the ministry, and took his full share of 
work in several of their local associations 
for missionary, educational, and other ob- 
jects. The narrow means of a missionary 
threw upon him and his excellent partner 
(now his widow) much of the early educa- 
tion of their own large family, which was 
carefully and well attended to. 
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From an early period of his ministerial 
life he was a total abstainer, and he attri- 
buted much importance to this habit as a 
means of preserving health and favouring 
exertion in a tropical climate. 


Several years ago the failure of his wife’s 
health compelled the return of the family 
to England ; and about three years since 
Mr. Millard accepted the appointment of 
Secretary to the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, vacant by the lamented 
death of Mr. Thomas Phillips. He en- 
tered upon his new duties at a time when 
the re-awakened interest of the British 
public on the great question of slavery, 
caused by the discovery of Dr. Livingstone, 
and the startling disclosures of the horrors 
of the East African slave-trade, had still 
further extended the almost boundless field 
of labour for the Anti-Slavery Committee. 
Into this occupation he threw himself with 
ardour. The engagement was in harmony 
with his previous life-work, and its duties 
were congenial to his methodical and in- 
dustrious habits. One who knew him ip- 
timately in this new sphere of service 
writes: “As an anti-slavery secretary he 
has been indefatigable and energetic, work- 
ing with a zeal and earnestness of purpose 
which only a Christian interest in the 
cause could supply.” 


Till near the end he retained the ap- 
pearance of vigour; but there is reason 
to fear that his long years of strenuous 
toil in the tropics had sapped his vital 
powers. About four months ago he was 
attacked by illness, and while doubtfully 
struggling with its effects, with some faint 
prospect of recovery, he sustained a severe 
affliction in the almost sudden death of 
his second daughter, Mrs. Bunting, wife of 
a Wesleyan minister, who, with her hus- 
band, bad also returned, about a year ago, 
from missionary service in Jamaica. After 
this shock he gradually sank, and died 
peacefully in the faith of Christ on the 
2ist of April, aged 57 years. 

Mr. Millard leaves a widow and seven 
surviving children— five sons and two 
daughters. They inherit very little from 
him but the blessing of the Christian 


example and influence of one of the best’ 
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of husbands and fathers, and the memory 
of his honoured and most useful life. 

It is hoped that a fund of £1000 may be 
raised for the aid of Mrs. Millard and the 
family. Donations will be thankfully re- 
ceived by either of the following gentle- 
men:—G. W. Alexander, 36, Lombard 
Street ; the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 27, New 
Broad Street; E. B. Underhill, LL.D., 
Mission House, Castle Street, Holborn ; 
Edmund Sturge, 13, Bishopsgate Street 
Without; Thomas Harvey, Headingley 
Hill, Leeds. 


The following sums have been kindly pro- 


mised :— 
£ 
G, W. Alexander. 100 
Thomas Harvey . . 25 


Elizabeth and Sarah Forster . 20 
Anti-Slavery Society . . . 450 
A friend, perT.H. . . ° 5 
William Brewin . ° ‘ . 
Mrs. C. Pease . ° ° ~ 
James Thompson . ° ~ 2 
J.E. Wilson. , ° - 2 
Edward Pease . . . . = 
George Sturge . ; . . 50 
Joseph Cooper . . ° . bB 
Stafford Allen . ‘ ° om 
Richard Allen . ° . - 
John Jowitt ° ‘ ° « 2 
Arthur Pease . ° . . 50 
Arthur Albright . : ° - 60 
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“THE LOST CONTINENT.” * 


Sucu is the title of a book which has 
been recently published, and which is the 
product of the pen of one who has long 
and ably exposed the iniquity and the 
horrors of the slave-trade, and taken part 
with others in urging upon the Govern- 
ment of this and other civilised countries 
the adoption of measures which will secure 
to the sons and daughters of Africa, and 
of every continent/and island, their natural 
rights among their fellow-men. 

The book bears a short but very com- 
prehensive title—a title, the full illustra- 
tion of which in its many phases might 
well occupy a volume of much larger 
dimensions. One aspect of the truth of 





* TuE Lost ContTINENT; or, Slavery and the 
Slave-Trade in Africa in 1875. With obser- 
vations on the Asiatic Slave-Trade carried on 
under the name of the Labour Traffic, and 
some other subjects. By JoszerH Cooper. 
London: Longmans & Co. 
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the title is briefly shown on the first page, 
and the same appears in the closing para- 
graphs on the last page. On page 1 the 
writer states :— 

“That something like a fourth part of the 
world, capable of producing an abundant 
supply of all those things which are necessary 
to the comfort and happiness of mankind, 
should have remained an unproductive wilder- 
ness, will be an enigma not easy of solution to the 
future historian.” 


On page 117 we read :-— 

‘““The whole world needs Africa; it needs 
the produce of her vast and fertile lands. Her 
teeming millions, relieved from the slave-trade, 
and the wild and hopeless desolation which it 
spreads, will find their interest in cultivating 
the soil. 

“ Africa needs clothing and manufactured 
goods. Europe needs the raw material and 
produce of Africa; each continent might and 
ought to be a blessing to the other. Even the 
great famines in India might be prevented by 
the cultivation of Eastern Africa, The evi- 
dent designs of a beneficent Providence are 
frustrated by the present state of things.” 


But these sentences point mainly to one 
form of loss to Africa and to other lands. 
Other and many forms of injury go to 
make up the total loss which the world 
sustains as the natural fruit of slavery and 
the slave-trade. 

The pages which intervene between 
those from which quotations have been 
taken abound with evidence of the truth 
of the title—evidence drawn from many 
and reliable sources. 

The book contains only a hundred and 
thirty pages, but they are teeming with 
facts ; and thus, on account of its fulness 
and brevity, it is well suited for the study 
of the statesman, the political economist, 
and the philanthropist, whose busy life 
leads them to seek in books of evidence 
and fact a multum in parvo. 


EMIGRATION OF COOLIES FOR 
LABOUR IN INDIA AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 


Durine the last thirty years much has 
been written and much has been done 
bearing upon the system of coolie-labour 
carried on in India, and upon the emi- 
gration of coolies from India for labour in 
distant colonies. Evils of many kinds 
have shown themselves in working out the 
system, and gross injustice has been too 
often practised upon the labourers. 

The British authorities in India and in 
the Colonies to which coolies have emi- 
grated have not been indifferent to the 
claims of these native or imported la- 
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bourers, and many measures have been 
adopted in order to bring the system, 
whether in India or elsewhere, under pro- 
per regulation and control. But after good 
measures have been framed, rigid and 
persistent vigilance is necessary jn carrying 
them into effect ; lest plans which are the 
results of good intentions and are based on 
wide knowledge and sound judgment, lose 
much of their value by the neglect, or the 
connivance at injustice of inferior officers 
on whom will necessarily rest the details 
of administration. 

The following extracts from a Par- 
liamentary Blue-Book on “East India 
Progress and Condition,” recently issued, 
present in a condensed form much valu- 
able information respecting the condition 
of the coolies in India and in the colonies 
to which they have gone as labourers, 
and also respecting the measures which 
have been adopted for their just treatment 
and their general welfare. 


COOLIES IN NORTH INDIA. 


The dense population of the provinces under 
the Bengal Government represents a state of 
things in which the number of inhabitants 
might at any time begin to press upon the 
means of subsistence; and emigration, when 
sufficiently watched and regulated, is certainly 
a good thing. Movements of this kind are 
sure to take place from one province to another 
within British India, whenever there is a great 
demand for labour on the one hand and a 
crowded population on the other. The tea- 
planters of Assam and Cachar have attracted 
great numbers of labourers from the valley of 
the Ganges. Soon after the extension of tea 
cultivation, which commenced in 1856, the 
difficulty of getting labour began to be felt. In 
1858 there were 400 labourers imported into 
Cachar from Benares and Bahar, the native 
contractors in Calcutta recruiting men, who 
bound themselves to work for five years in the 
tea district. The evils connected with the 
recruiting and transit were so glaring that a 
— was appointed to consider them in 


COMMISSION OF INQUIRY APPOINTED IN 1862, 


The state of things then disclosed was very 
horrible, and Act III (Bengal) of 1868 was 
passed to regulate emigration to Assam, Sil- 
het, and Cachar. The objects of the enact- 
ment were to make sure that the labourers 
understood the agreements they entered into, 
and to lessen the fearful mortality in the 
transit. Between 1863 and 1866 the deaths 
in the contractors’ depdts and on the voyage 
up were more than 4,970, out of a total of 
89,915 labourers recruited. 


FAILURE OF REMEDIAL MEASURES, 


The Act entirely failed in its object; and 
the coolies continued to be deceived by un. 
principled recruiters. The mortality among 
the immigrants during the first years of the 
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tea industry was apppalling. From 1863 to 
1866 the number of coolies that reached the 
tea districts was 84,195. In June, 1866, there 
only remained 49,750; 35,165 remain to be 
accounted for; 3,289 were released on the 
completion of their engagements. The re- 
maining 31,876 must have died in three years ; 
want of sufficient food being a main cause of 
the sickness and mortality. The practice of 
flogging the labourers also prevailed at that 
time in Cachar and Assam. When runaways 
were caught they were tied up and flogged in 
a way which, in some instances, was believed 
to have caused death. As late as 1868 such 
cases were judicially tried, for the punishment 
was quite illegal. Previous to 1865 the only 
penalty for labourers breaking their contracts 
was one month’s imprisonment, under section 
492 of the Penal Code. But by Act VI. of 
1865 planters were enabled to arrest runaways 
without a warrant, and imprisonment was re- 
newable for successive breaches of contract. 


IMPROVEMENT ARISING FROM NEW MEASURES. 


There has been great improvement in the 
condition of the labourers since 1868 ; flogging 
is now unheard of, and many planters, espe- 
cially in Cachar,'treat their people with kind- 
ness and consideration. There are- now 


44,554 immigrants employed under contracts 


in the districts, and 9,725 were recruited in 
1872. Large numbers of time-expired la- 
bourers show that they are contented with 
their bargain by remaining, and strict rules 
are enforced respecting the provision of lines 
or quarters, of food, and of medical aid. The 
wages of coolies on the tea estates are five to 


six rupeesamonth. The deaths during 1872-73. 


were 1,504, desertions 1,243. A Bill has been 
introduced for the amendment of Act II. (Ben- 
gal) of 1870, regulating the transport of la- 
bourers to Assam, Cachar, and Silhet. 


EMIGRATION TO CEYLON. 


In the south of India a great annual emigra- 
tion has long gone on from Tinnevelly and other 
Madras districts to Ceylon, for the coffee- 
picking season; and satisfactory arrangements 
have been made by the Colonial Government 
for their protection. But these Tamil emi- 
grants usually return to their homes when the 
season is over, or after a stay of two or three 
years. The Government of Ceylon has receatly 
passed an ordinance to provide for the medical 
wants of these coolies on the coffee estates, 
It enables districts to make their own ar- 
rangements to supply their medical wants, and 
it empowers planters to appoint a committee 
to make regulations for the medical service of 
their district, subject to the approval of the Go- 
vernment. But if any district fails to make 
the necessary arrangements, power is given to 
the Government to step in, and take the man- 
agement into its own hands, imposing an as- 
sessment not exceeding one rupee per acre in 
cultivation. There were 254 vessels engaged 
in the native passenger trade between Tutikorin 
and Ceylon during the year 1872-73. Between: 
1843 and 1867 there were 1,446,407 immi. 
grauts to Ceylon, and 839,897 returned. 
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1872-73 the number is given at 73,456 (a mis- 
print for 13,456) and during the year 14,000 
returned to Tinnevelly, There were also 
2,120 emigrants to Kangin. 


EMPLOYMENT OF COOLIES IN SOUTH INDIA 
AND BURMA. 


Tn the same way the labourers of Mysore and 
Malabar annually go to the coffee estates on 
the hills of Curg and Wynaad. In British 
Burma there were 75,690 emigrants and 97,679 
immigrants in 1871-72. The immigrants are 
mostly coolies from India, who come for the 
high wages at the rice and saw-mills, and re- 
turn with the money they have saved. Many 
also come from Upper Burma, for employment 
on the embankment works. 


EMIGRATION TO DISTANT COLONIES. 


But emigration to distant colonies is not 
altogether a natural process, is not caused by 
the spontaneous action of the people, but is 
brought about to a considerable extent, by the 
persuasion of agents and recruiters. It there. 
fore requires very close supervision on the part 
of the authorities in India, and accordingly the 
Indian Emigration Act (VII. of 1871) was 
passed for the protection of the coolies, and is 
a consolidation of all previous laws. 


REGULATIONS ADOPTED. 


It was provided that the Government of any 
place to which emigration is lawful, might 
provide a person to act as emigration agent at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, subject to the 
approval of the local government; and such 
local government is to appoint a proper person 
to act as protector of emigrants, who is not to 
hold any other office. The duties of the pro- 
tectors are to inspect vessels, inquire into the 
treatment of returned emigrants, to report, aid, 
and advise. The local governments are also to 
appoint medical inspectors of emigrants. A 
suitable depédt, for persons engaged as labourers, 
is to be established by the agents at each port, 
to be licensed, after inspection by the protector 
and medical inspector, but no license is to be 
in force more than a year, Emigrants in the 
depdts are to be inspected at least once every 
week. Recruiters of labourers, who are to wear 
a badge, must be licensed by the protectors, 
and none may engage men without licenses. 
Contracts may be made with natives of India, 
to Mauritius, Jamaica, British Guiana, Trini- 
dad, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Grenada, Natal, 
St. Kitts, Seychelles, (so far, British colonies) ; 
French Guiana, Réunion, Martinique, Guada- 
loupe (foreign territory) ; Dutch Guiana and 
St. Croix; and the Governor-General may, 
from time to time declare emigration lawful to 
any other place. This Act, however, was 
almost entirely a consolidating measure. All 
the more important parts of the system had 
heen long in force. 

Every recruited emigrant must appear with 
the recruiter before the magistrate of his district, 
who is to see that he understands his engage- 
ment, and is willing to fulfil it. The magis- 
trate is then to register the name, age, and 
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village of the emigrant in a book, with the 
depdt to which he is proceeding, the rate of 
wages, and period of service agreed upon; and 
copies are to be forwarded to the emigration 
agent, and to the protector at the port. The 
emigrant ig to be conveyed to the depdt, and 
the recruiter is bound to provide him suitable 
lodging and food on the journey, and to report 
his arrival. No vessel may take emigrants 
without a license from the local government, 
stating her tonnage and the number of men, 
women, and children she may carry; and the 
protector is to cause each vessel to be carefully 
surveyed. The height between decks is not to 
be less than 54 feet; one adult for every twelve 
superficial feet of deck, and for every cubic 
space of 72 feet ; women and children are to be 
apart from men, and there must be proper 
supplies of fuel, provieion, and water, a double 
blanket for each emigrant outside the tropics, 
a distinct place fitted up for a hospital, and a 
surgeon on board. No emigrant may be forced 
to embark, but he will incur liabilities for 
breach of contract. Steamers may sail at any 
time. Sailing ships may also leave for places 
east of the Cape at all times of the year, but 
for places west of the Cape only between the 
81st of July and the lst of March. The number 
of recruiters in Bengal in 1872-3 was increased 
from 171 to 258. 


CONVENTIONS WITH THE FRENCH AND NETHER- 
LANDS GOVERNMENTS. 


A Convention with the French Government 
was made in July, 1861, by which emigrants were 
to be allowed to be embarked for Réunion, Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe, and French Guiana, at 
which places the British Government was to 
appoint agents; and the rules for recruiting 
are to be the same as those enforced for the 
British Colonies. The contracts are not to be 
for more than five years. The work is not 
to exceed nine and a half hours a day for six 
days out of the seven. Wages and rations 
are to be fixed. Medical treatment is to be 
gratuitous, and return pussages are to be pro- 
vided at the expense of the French Government. 
The proportion of women to men in each ship 
is to be one quarter. A similar convention has 
since been made with the Netherlands Govern- 
ment for emigrants to Surinam. 


STATISTICS, 


Tho statistics of emigration only exist from 
1842. Between 1842 and 1870 there were 
842,375 emigrants from Calcutta; 159,259 
from Madras, and 31,761 from Bombay, in all 
523,535. Of these 112,178 have returned. 
The largest number of the Calcutta emigrants 
were from Bahar (155,399), and the North- 
West Provinces or Oudh (100,433). Only 
77,050 were from Bengal. 

In 1870-71, the West India Colonies applied 
for 9,423 emigrants, and 7,315 were despatched ; 
but there was great difficulty in getting the 
quota of 40 females to 100 males. In 1871-72 
the number of emigrants who left Calcutta 
was 8,231, and the rule as to the proportion of 
females was fully complied with. The number 
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returning was 3,383 in 11 ships ; and the death. 
rate, either going or coming, never exceeded 
two per cent. In 1872-73 the number of emi- 
grants rose to 17,171, of whom 6,087 went to 
Demerara, 5,262 to Mauritius, 3,850 to Trini- 
dad, 1,562 to Jamaica, and 410 to Surinam. 

The number that returned was 3,314, in a 
satisfactory condition, but there is no complete 
account of their savings. Of 74 Mauritius 
emigrants, the remittances amounted to Rs. 
42,774; and Rs. 216,106 were brought home 
by 551 labourers from Demerara. Rs. 14,583 
belonged to one man. During the year 1872- 
73, five vessels went from Madras to Mauritius 
with 1,554 emigrants, the due proportion of 
females being maintained, and five arrived with 
1,069 returning emigrants. Four vessels also 
left Pondicherry with 1,312, a decrease since 
last year. There is no emigration from Bom- 
bay, but 269 men and 112 women returned to 
that port from Mauritius during the year. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
COOLIES, 


In 1869, Sir J. P. Grant, the Governor of 
Jamaica, made important arrangements by 
which the coolies are efficiently protected and 
cared for, and a minimum wage of ls. a-day for 
men, and 9d. a-day for women and boys was 
enforced. Hospitals have been provided by the 


Government at the cost of the immigration | 


fund ; medical men appointed by the Governor, 
or being paid out of the same source, instead 
of by the employer as formerly, An Ordinance, 
framed after receiving the Report of the Royal 
Commission of Inquiry, was passed in British 
Guiana, in 1873, to consolidate and amend all 
the labour-laws in that country, and it is con- 
sidered desirable that it should be taken as a 
guide for the other colonies which receive la- 
bourers from India. The minimum daily wages 
is fixed at ls., as in Jamaica; there are to be 
six working days in the week ; rations for new 
arrivals are to be supplied at 4d. a day, and for 
children gratis ; the duties of emigration agents 
are defined ; medical officers are made servants 


of the Government, and engagements made | 


with coolies in India are to have binding force 
in the colonies. There are also provisions for 
the inspection of ships, for the indenture and 
schooling of minors, for securing house and 
hospital accommodation, and for return passa- 
ges free after ten years, and for disabled immi- 
grants at any time. 


atal emigration was suspended in 1872 
owing to complaints of the treatment of coolies, 
but is now provisionally resumed, as a law 


establishing a protectorship of immigrants has | 1874. He says :— ; 


been passed in the Colony, 


IMMIGRATION OF CHINESE, &c. 


There is a constant immigration of Chinese 
into India, but the male sex only come, and do 
not seek a permanent domicile. The immigra- 
tion of Arabs into India to recruit the military 
service of the Nizam of Haidarabad has been 
interdicted ; but there is a large domiciled 


settlement of Arabs in the Nizam’s territory. | 
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The immigration from Hastern Africa requires 
further elucidation. No slave can ha imnorted 
into British India, but there is a ‘azge influx 
of Africans connected with the mercantile ma- 
rine. From beyond the north-west frontier of 
India, and the hills of Afghanistan, there is a 
steady annual influx and reflux of merchants 
and camel drivers. From the same direction 
aliens of the wild Arabs beyond the Indus 
descend in thousands to seek service in the 
native British army, or private employment, 
and form an element in the floating population 
of the towns. 





THE SLAVE-TRADE ON THE EAST 
COAST OF AFRICA. 


SUPPRESSION BY PHYSICAL FORCE. 


(To the Editor of the Anti-Slavery Reporter.) 

Srr,—Will nothing ever convince the 
advocates of physical force, in the at- 
tempted suppression of the slave-trade, 
that they are wrong? That it proved to 
be not only a failure, but a great aggrava- 
tion of the miseries inflicted by the vile 
traffic on the West Coast, all candid men 
who have cared to investigate the subject 
must allow. That the same results are 
ensuing on the East Coast, I think is all too 
evident. 

Mr. New’s “ Life, Labours, and Wander- 
ings in Eastern Africa,’ show that our 
blockade by sea is merely turning the trade 
into far more deadly channels ; for how- 
ever bad the sea voyage may be, all des- 
criptions (Livingstone’s and New’sincluded) 
of the land journeys, in chained gangs, are 
far more horrible and harrowing ; in fact, 
but for the interference of the British crui- 
sers, I should pronounce the slave’s worst 
troubles to be ended on his embarkation 
in an Arab dhow. 

. When British admirals, and other naval 
officers, are acknowledging the futility, and 
worse, of their own efforts in the service, 
surely that should remove all doubt, and 


| clench the matter, for who, as a rule, are 


The Dutch Government 


is pledged to give equivalent termsin Surinam. | mony to the same effect, given in your 





such believers as they in the omnipotence 
of physical force ? 
Passing over Sir Bartle Frere’s testi- 


number of April, 1874, I quote, though it 
is mere repetition, the following by Sir 
Leopold Heath from your number for July, 


“Much benefit is hoped for from the pro- 
mised increase of our squadron, and the pro- 
mised appointment of vice-consuls, but no 
increase of our squadron (within any reasona- 
ble limits), no addition of steam launches to its 
equipment, no merely naval means, can be ex- 
pected to do more than add something to the in- 
considerable percentage which captures have 
hitherto borne to exports. My own squadron 
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was more than usually successful, but it libe- 
rated only about five per cent. of the reputed ex- 
ports, and it is unreasonable to suppose that 
even doubling the number of ships will do more 
than double that percentage.” 


We must not flatter ourselves that this 
five per cent. (the most to be pitied of the 
whole) reduces the numbers carried to 
Persia and Arabia. It simply enrages and 
stimulates the slave-traders in the interior 
to. greater and more cruel energy. 

Take now the following, from a critique 
in the Daily News of 23rd of April, 1873, 
on Captain G. L. Sulivan’s “ Dhow Chas- 
ing in Zanzibar Waters and on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa” :— 


“Tn the interval between his first and last 
experience of dhow chasing, Captain Sulivan 
says that the slave-trade has greatly increased, 
und he thinks nothing will put it down but the 
establishment of an English colony on the 
coast. 


“Tt is impossible to read these narratives 
without a feeling of doubt whether ‘dhow 
chasing’ does not increase the evil it seeks to 
cure. Captain Sulivan doubts whether the 
slaves are much better off when we have 
rescued them; while the risk the traders run 
immeasurably increases the horrors of the 
‘middle passage.’ He naturally maintains that 
we ought to find means of restoring them to 
their own country, whereas all that we do is to 
change the place and the nature of their exile.” 


The same Daily News contains the fol- 
lowing, on Captain Colomb’s “ Slave-Catch- 
ing in the Indian Ocean.” :— 


‘Captain Colomb tries to be impartial. He 
tells us that the suffering of the slaves in the 
Arab dhows in the Indian Ocean is a very dif- 
ferent thing from that which was inflicted in the 
passage across the Atlantic; that the Arabs 
are not cruel, and that they share the suffer- 
ing of their slaves. To be short of food and 
without water is almost the normal condition 
of native vessels in the Hastern seas. ‘ Want 
of idea,’ rather than suffering, is, he says, the 
impression given by the faces of the rescued 
negroes on board ship.”’ 


“His proposal is, that slavery shall be com- 
bated on the East Coast, as it has been on the 
West, by the formation of British settle. 
ments.” 


” Captain Colomb also notes the singularly 
small space into which a number of negroes 
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are words of as bitter mockery as human 
mouth ever uttered. The following is 
from the Daily News (exact date un- 
known) :— 


“ Our readers may remember that Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, the discoverer of Dr. Livingstone, 
made certain statements at the meeting in the 
Mansion-House on the 5th November last re- 
specting the condition of the liberated Africans 
at the Seychelles. The more striking sentences 
of Mr. Stanley’s speech on that occasion were 
these : ‘He would advise Sir Bartle Frere on his 
way to Zanzibar to make a call at Seychelles 
and the Mauritius, and find out how Eng. 
land was implicated in the slave-trade. He 
would probably learn new facts at these places. 
The English Government had been selling 
slaves, and taking money for them. For every 
slave captured and released at Seychelles, five, 
six, or ten dollars were taken, and that because 
England had gone to the expense of £5 a-head 
for the capture of them, wherefore she must be 
compensated by hiring them out. If that was 
not compounding with villainy, he did not know 
what it was. If England wished to be called 
the champion of slaves, she must have nothing 
to do with the accursed thing. Let her pro- 
vide establishments for them in healthy places, 
and not sell them to people at Seychelles, or 
Mauritius, for a few dollars a-head for a term 
of years. Of course it was said that this was 
only hiring out, but it was slavery.’ ” 


And again, at Liverpool :— 

“The trade was indirectly fostered, Mr. 
Stanley asserted, by British officers and others, 
who hired out captured slaves to the planters 
and others in the Seychelles Islands. This 
fact, he said, had been thrown in his teeth by 
Arab slave-traders, and could not be gainsaid.” 


“In consequence of those remarks, the Earl 
of Kimberley addressed a communication to - 
the Hon. Sir A. H. Gordon, the governor of 
Seychelles, requesting him to report upon the 
allegations made in Mr. Stanley’s speech.” 


The attempted explanation, or defence of 
the Governor is, to all intents and purposes 
a virtual admission, more especially when 
taken in conjunction with the following 
from Mr. New’s book, since published, 
and be it remembered that Mr. New is by 
no means averse to physical force. I should 
rather term him one of its most blinded 


| adherents. 


will crowd for hours without apparent incon. | 


venience. Captain Colomb is not very san- 


guine as to the success of efforts to suppress | 


the slave-trade. 


He doubts whether it is not | 


the effect, rather than the cause, of the wars | 


which desolate the African continent.” 


Let me say a few words touching the 
condition of what, with all becoming gra- 
vity, we call “ liberated slaves,” but which 


“The population” (of the Seychelles) “is 
composed almost entirely of French Creoles, . 
who speak a French patois. There are a few 
foreigners—oflicials, individuals whom chance 
and accident have thrown here, runaway sailors, 
&c. A great many liberated slaves have been 
taken to Mahé, of whom we are obliged to say 
that theirs is at best a very unenviable lot. Many 
of them work upon the roads, and others are 
bound as apprentices to the people of the place. 
Their education totally uncared for, treated with 
supercilious contempt by the semi-civilised 
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Creoles, and, above all, bitterly feeling their 
exile, we regard their condition as being as 
bad, if not worse, than their original slavery.” 

I cannot conclude this without referring 
to the unjustifiable conduct of the com- 
mander of Her Majesty’s ship Thetis in the 
Red Sea, and to its condonement by the 
Government. Yet it isslurred over in the 
House of Commons with such expressions 
of mixed disapproval and apology as would 
better suit the robbing of a bird’s nest. 
We have good reason to blush for both our 
Government and our Parliament, and I 
take it our ears would tingle could we but 
hear what other nations are saying of the 
occurrence. 

Commenting on it the Times of India 
says :— 


“The whole of this Asab Bay incident—the | 


infringement of treaty restrictions in the Red 
Sea, the mistaking of peaceable fishermen for 
slavers, the recognition of active Seedee sailors 
as captive kidnapped negroes, the destruction 
of the dhows, thereby demolishing the maie- 
rial evidence, the (apparently) wanton aban- 
donment of the crews to starvation, and the 
transport of the Seedees to Aden as basis of 
claim for prize-money—are all incidents that 
proclaim trumpet-tongued the necessity for the 
reconstitution of an Indian marine.” 


Upon this subject the Bombay Gazette 
says :— 

“Now that we have further details, the 
Asab Bay affair assumes even a more serious 
aspect than when we first heard of it. The 
burning of the boats of innocent men was serious 
enough in all conscience; but if the reports 
that have reached us be true, the cruelty prac: 
tised by those on board the Thetis will be a 
lasting stain on our naval service, being more 
of the nature of what might have been ex- 
pected from utter savages than at the hands of 
British officers. Such a ‘mistake’ cannot 
pass without an inquiry, when all the facts 
will be elicited; but we are assured that, tak- 
ing the fact that some Seedees were found 
in the boats as sufficient evidence that the 
crews were slavers, the responsible officer on 
board the Thetis either ordered, or allowed, the 
native boats to be burned, and the crews, 
numbering more than 200 men to be put on 
a desert island, and left there to shift for them- 
selves as best they might, without food and 
water! These poor fishermen were fortunate 
enough to escape from this island to the 
mainland, and so from starvation, by means of 
rafts, excepting one man, who is said to have 
been drowned in trying to reach the land.” 


The number of lives taken or lost was 
four, and what is called a “desert island,” 
is a bare rock, without a drop of water. 

Your obedient Servant, 
RoBERT SHAw, 
Major-General. 

Glassaugh House, Portsoy, 

Banffshire, 1st April, 1875. 
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SLAVERY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


In a letter from R. Southey, Esq., the Lien- 
tenant-Governor of Griqua Land West, dated 
Kimberley, 20th February, 1875, he writes — 

“ Before closing I may mention that a system 
of slavery is practised among the natives of the 
interior similar in character, as I understand 
it, to that which existed in Kaffirland until Sir 
B. D’Urban rescued the Fingoes from it during 
the war’ of 1834-5; and advantage is taken of 
it by white men, I am assured, to procure 
slaves from the East Coast and ‘ apprentices’ 
for people resident in the South African Re- 
public, if not for other localities. 

** The action now taken by the Cape Govern- 
ment to obtain labourers from those regions, 
engaged to serve for one, two, or three years, 
at a fixed rate of pay stipulated for before they 
quit their own counfry, is calculated, I think, 
to check to some extent the traffic above 
alluded to, and if it should lead to the ultimate 
placing of British residents with some of the 
principal chiefs, the traffic may be entirely 
stopped.” 

“ Cape Argus, March 2nd, 1875.” 





COOLIE LABOUR IN MAURITIUS. 


THE readers of the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
have had their attention, at various times, 
directed to the condition of Indian emi- 
grants labouring in plantations in Mauri- 
tius. 

Strong representions having from time 
to time been laid before the British 
Government, Lord Kimberley, after con- 
sulting Sir Arthur Gordon, then the 
Governor of the colony, appointed Mr. W. 
E. Frere and Mr. Victor A. Williamson, 
Commissioners to prosecute an inquiry 
into the whole subject. 

The Commissioners entered upon their 
work in 1872, and their report has been 
recently issued. 

The Daily News of April 15th gives an out- 
line of the report of the Commissioners :— 


It has fallen to the lot of Lord Carnarvon to 
have to deal with many large colonial problems. 
Within twelve months he has had to take in 
hand, first, the annexation of Fiji, and tle 
organisation of its government; then the ad- 
justment of the difficulties in Natal, caused by 
the mistaken treatment of Langalibalele; and 
now he is called to find a remedy for serious, 
though happily not violent, social disorders in 
Mauritius. A special interest attaches to the 
recent history of this tropical possession on 
account of the rapid development of its 
material prosperity during a period when the 
West India Islands were suffering from the 
derangement of labour that followed-the abo- 
lition of slavery. Mauritius, like Trinidad and 
Guiana, possesses a soil admirably adapted to 
the growth of the sugar cane; but, unlike 
them, it is in close proximity to British India, 
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with its large surplus population of labourers. 
Accordingly, one of the first endeavours of the 
planters after the abolition of slavery was to 
establish a system of coolie immigration, and 
this they did with such success that in the 
course of ten years 150,000 coolies were im- 
ported into the colony. In the same period 
the exports of the island were nearly doubled, 
and the general population rapidly increased. 
It was 162,000 in 1846, and now it is about 
320,000. These advantages, however, have 
been counterbalanced by the growth of evils, 
which form a sensible drawback to the pros- 
perity of the colony. Mauritius has hitherto 
been dealt with less as the seat of a population 
to be protected and aided in its development 
than as a great farm, and the consequences of 
this mode of treatment are apparent in its 
social and moral condition, Its population is 
composed of about 10,000 whites, 220,000 
Indians, including Indian creoles, and the 
remainder negroes, and of mixed blood. About 
four years ago reports reached the Foreign 
Office that suicide was increasing amongst the 
Indians. At the same time a large number of 
the old “ immigrant”’ inhabitants of the colony 
petitioned the governor, complaining of the 
oppressive special laws to which they were 
subjected; and M. Plevitz, an inhabitant of 
Mauritius, also made representations in which 
the treatment of the immigrants from the 
time of their recruitment in India and during 
the term of their residence in Mauritius was 
denounced as unjust. Only three years before, 
an opinion most unfavourable to the existing 
system of immigration had been expressed in 
his place in the Council of Government by the 
Colonial Treasurer, a gentleman, whose ex- 
perience in the island was of long duration. 
{n these circumstances, Lord Kimberley asked 
Sir Arthur Gordon, then governor of the colony, 
whether a Commission, of Inquiry into the 
general condition of the coolies would be ad- 
visable in the case of the Mauritius; and, 
learning from the governor that such a com. 
mission afforded the only means of satis. 
factorily ascertaining the true condition of the 
colonial population, he appointed Mr. W. E. 
Frere and Mr. Victor A. Williamson commis. 
sioners to make the necessary inquiries. 
Messrs, Frere and Williamson arrived in the 
Mauritius in April, 1872, and spent a year in 
conducting a most thorough investigation into 
the working of the immigration system. Their 
report is not a document which an Englishman 
can read with unalloyed satisfaction. They 
say that the coolies are recruited in India 
without regard to their previous occupation or 
their fitness for out-door labour, and that when 
an immigrant is placed on an estate in Mauri- 
tius he is quite at the mercy of an unscrupu- 
lous employer, who pays him what he likes 
and when he likes, and makes deductions from 


wages without any authority but his own, | 


keeping no pay-books that can be regarded as 
records. They further report that assaults on 
immigrants are of common occurrence, and 
that on some estates the labourers have been 
subjected to systematic and continued ill-treat- 
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ment. The so-called Protector of Immigrants 
has no powers corresponding with his title, 
and his attempt to obtain such powers has 
been ill received by the Legislative Council 
and other authorities. There has been no real 
inspection of estates, and there is no authority 
with power to correct abuses by summary 
process. Magistrates of creole origin, or con- 
nected with the planting interest, are in power ; 
and, however well they may discharge the 
duties of their office, it is not to be expected 
that their judgments will inspire confidence. 
When immigrants are found away from their 
estates, they are liable to be arrested by 
Asiatic or African policemen, who cannot read 
their pass, and who are paid partly in propor- 
tion to the number of offenders whom they 
arrest. When immigrants are missing, ‘‘ vagrant 
hunts’’ are organised. With all this ostenta- 
tion of disciplinary apparatus, the population 
of Mauritius, which, as we have seen, contains 
about 68 per cent. of Indians, is neither in- 
dustrious nor moral, and its condition is be- 
coming a source of anxiety. In time the 
indentures of an immigrant expire, and then, 
under existing regulations, he is added to the 
mass of the ordinary population. Until 1852 
the system of paying the return passages of 
the coolies to India was maintained, but in 
that year it was abolished, in order to keep the 
Indians in the colony. They have been so 
kept, but not with advantage. The rate of 
return passage, which three-and-twenty years 
ago was almost nominal, is now between £3 
and £4, and the consequence is that the in- 
dustrious, frugal immigrant, whom the planter 
would like to retain, goes back, and the idle, 
vagrant class, who earn nothing, or spend 
recklessly what they earn, are forced to remain. 
The indefinite increase of this Indian popula- 
tion in an island of only the size of an average 
Welsh county is a contingency not to be re- 
garded without apprehension, There is no 
land on which such people could be settled, 
and they are not a progressive race. Their 
habits are extremely unclean; the dispro- 
portion of sexes leads to gross immorality, and 
Paganism prevails among them almost as much 
as in their native country. Emigration from 
India, the commissioners tell us, has not ele- 
vated their physical, moral, or intellectual 
condition, nor does it seem likely to do so. 

Such is the state of things with which Lord 
Carnarvon has to deal, and it is evident that 
he must deal with it without much aid from 
the resident white population, When the first 
stir was made respecting the abuses described 
by the commissioners, the Chamber of Agri- 
culture at Port Louis passed a series of resolu- 
tions, in one of which they complained that the 
governor did not come forward to “ repress the 
scandal,” and so, avert the great injury which 
it might produce to the agricultural interests 
of the colony. Lord Carnarvon, however, is 
not the.man either to retire before local and 
interested opposition on the one hand, or to 
be so moved by natural opposition as to forget 
what is due to established interests on the 
other. In a despatch to Sir A. Phayre, the 
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newly-appointed Governor of Mauritius, he 
examines in succession the various recom- 
mendations of the commissioners’ report, giving 


directions as to some points, laying down © 


general principles for others, and reserving 
some for further inquiry and consideration. 
He condemns explicitly the exceptional laws 
for the coercion of old “immigrants,” but 


reminds the governor that it will be impossible | 


to permit the indefinite increase of a popula- 
tion without regular employment, and that 
those who take no steps to provide themselves, 
as they may do by re-engagements, with 
means of subsistence on a settled plan, must 
be compelled to return to India. The system 
of immigration must be reformed with a view 
to the introduction of only suitable labourers, 
and the lot of the industrious immigrant must 
be improved. The authority of the Protector 
of Immigrants must be enlarged. He must 
visit every estate on which immigrants are 
employed at least once in six months, to in- 
quire into their treatment, including the pay- 
ment of wages, to ascertain their condition, 
and to see that their dwellings and the estate 
hospitals are in proper order, Lord Carnarvon 
tells the Governor that he is aware that the 
planters are likely to regard these proposals 
with disfavour, and that opposition to them 
may be anticipated, but, he adds, “it must be 
distinctly understood that the establishment 
of an adequate system of supervision is the 
condition of the continuance of immigration.” 
These regulations are highly paternal, but then 
the whole labour system of Mauritius and the 
state of society resulting from it is artificial, 
called into existence by the demands of a class, 
and needing the constant supervision of a 
superior and independent power capable of 
taking a fair view of all interests and of har- 
monising them for the good of all. There is 
nothing in the present condition of Mauritius 
that was not foreseen when the system of coolie 
immigration was introduced, nor is there any 
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in possession of the passes in the Drachen- 
berg—the chain which divides the sub- 
missive from the independent Zulus—had 
shown symptoms of disaffection, had re- 
fused to obey the Lieutenant-Governor’s 
summons, and had fled beyond the limits 
of British dominion. He had been pursued, 
his followers had resisted, three English- 
men had been killed, the tribe had been 
broken up, and the chief himself, surren- 
dered by his allies, had been sentenced, 
after a summary trial before the Lieutenant- 
Governor, to transportation for life. Another 
minor tribe which had sympathised with 
the rebellion had also been broken up, 


' without resistance or loss of British lives. 
' The incident was at an end, the Colonists 


were delighted with the energy of their 
Governor, and all that remained for the 
Colonial Office to do was to approve the 
transaction in most general terms. Nothing 
was so easy or, from a party point of view, 
so evidently desirable. Lord Carnarvon 
had only to approve Sir B. Pine’s pro- 
ceedings without remark, or, if challenged, 
say he had approved because authority 
must be supported in a region where it 
was weak, and his path would have been 
made pleasant by the approval of all around. 
Tories always prefer “strong govern- 
ment,” Parliament always at heart ap- 
proves the repression of native races when 
not attended by too much bloodshed, and 
the country is always reluctant to inquire 
into a case which involves, or seems to in- 
volve, strictly political considerations. The 
Secretary for the Colonies would have 
obtained a high reputation at the Cape, and 
in English circles connected with the Cape, 
for energy and decision, and would have 
avoided a most laborious inquiry ; but he 


unfortunately possessed a conscience, and 
thought it his duty, when the fate of a 
whole population under British protection 


reason to suppose that the Colonial Office will 
find itself without the means of checking the 

















evils incident to such a means of supplying 
agricultural capitalists with labour. 





THE LORDS ON LANGALIBALELE., | 


(From the Spectator, April 17th, 1875.) 
THE Liberal Peers did not appear to 


advantage in Monday’s debate upon Natal. | 
There never was a case in which a Con- | 


servative statesman had more right to ex- 
pect fair treatment or even a generous 
support at the hands of Liberal opponents, 
and seldom a case in which it ie been 
more ungenerously refused. What are 
the facts? The Colonial Office was in- 
formed in a series of despatches that Lan- 
galibalele, the most powerful of the Kaflir 
chiefs settled within the boundaries of 


Natal, a man with 25,000 people, great | 


repute among natives as a magician, and 


was involved, to look into the matter for 


_ himself. Although a Conservative and a 


High Churchman, he even brought him- 
self to study the elaborate defence which 
Dr. Colenso—to his honour be it spoken— 
had sacrificed his local popularity to draw 


| up for a chief scarcely able to thank him ; 


he consulted the Secretary for Native 
Affairs then present in England ; and he 
finally satisfied himself of the following 


| facts : Langalibalele had been driven into 
flight by 


ic, and not by any treasonable 
design ; the local Government had pur- 
sued him under a delusion; the skirmish, 
in which three Englishmen fell, had been 
fought by accident ; and the sentence had 
been passed under circumstances fatal to 
everything which, in the judgment of Eu- 
ropeans and natives alike, constitutes a fair 
trial. A most irregular tribunal, deeply pre- 


judiced against the Chief, whose followers 
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had killed the son of one of the Judges, had | was to be expected, and did not much 
tried him without telling him the charge | matter, as colonists, like other Englishmen, 


till the morning of the trial, had refused 
him counsel, had construed his plea of not 
guilty into guilty, had refused to wait for 
his best witnesses, and had passeda sentence 
utterly beyond their legal power, which 
does not extend to transportation. Having 
made up his mind on these points, which 
were reiterated by Lord Cairns in his 
spirited summing-up, and are practically 
undisputed, Lord Carnarvon decided that 
the permanent interests of justice were 





of more importance to the Empire than | 


the temporary interests of authority in 
Natal, and though fully aware of the out- 


cry such a decision would produce, and of | 


the annoyance it would occasion to himself, 
ordered that the injustice done should be 
repaired as far as possible ; that Langa- 
libalele’s tribe should be allowed to return, 


though they lose temper quickly, gradu- 
ally recover their self-command and sense 
of justice ; but the colonists of the Cape— 
the most stiff-necked within the wholerange 
of the Empire—took the matter up, and by 
a most injudicious exertion of their new 
prerogative of self-government, refused to 
sanction Langalibale’s residence among 
them. They had when he was first con- 
demned passed an Act to assist Sir Ben- 
jamin Pine and confine the prisoner under 
his illegal sentence in an island off the 
coast, but they would not, apparently from 
sheer petulance, pass an Act to carry out 
the mitigated but more just sentence. 
Their Act was disallowed, and they 
wouldn’t play. If Her Majesty’s Govern- 


_ ment chose to release Langalibalele they 


that the tribe which had been accused of | 


sympathising, and had, in fact, been de- 


stroyed out of sheer panic, should be com- | 


pensated ; and that 
new Governor unaffected by the momentary 
prejudices of the colonists. At the same 
time, as Langalibalele had undoubtedly 
broken the law in disobeying a legal sum- 
mons, as his influence beyond the frontier 
was dangerous to order, and as his restora- 
tion might precipitate a war of races, Lord 
Carnarvon ordered him to be “ interned” 
with his family and friends on a location 
near Cape Town, where he could remain at 
liberty without danger to. the peace or 
prosperity of Natal. At the same time, he 
desired to reassure the Colonists against 
their reasonable fears of the native pre- 
ponderance in numbers, and accordingly 
selected a successful soldier, Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, as Special Commissioner for 
Natal, with instructions to see how far the 


atal should receive a | 





native tribal organisation was or was not | 


expedient, and so to organise the white re- 
sidents as to make them permanently in- 
dependent of any sudden native raid. 

ad these orders been issued by Lord 
Kimberley, they would have been approved 
by all Liberal peers and members of the 
House of Commons, as they were by the 
entire Liberal press, and that approval 
would have been made all the more warm 
by the circumstances which subsequently 
arose. The colonists of Natal were as 
angry with the decision as Americans 
in Arizona when anybody says Red In- 
dians ought not to be exterminated off- 
hand. They received Dr. Colenso as a 
public enemy, they denounced Lord Car- 
narvon as an ignoramus, they presented 
addresses of honour to Sir Benjamin Pine, 
and they declared that if Langalibalele 
were restored they would not answer for 
their own loyalty to the Crown. All that 





might, but the Cape colonists would do 
nothing to assist the Imperial policy. It 
may be doubted whether the Cape Legis- 
lature is even legally in the right, the 
right and duty of securing the safety of 
her colonies being clearly within the autho- 
rity of Her Majesty, who also, we believe, 
had the right to release Langalibelele on 
condition that he resided at the Cape ; but 
in any case, the refusal was one of those 
interferences with an Imperial policy, 
against which Parliament ought, so long 
as it approves its responsible agents, inva- 
riably to support them. It is folly to claim 
for the Colonial Office an ultimate power 
of decision in grave cases of dispute be- 
tween different races,—by far the most 
essential of its reserved powers,—and then 
allow that decision to be overridden by a: 
Legislature to which the Colonial Secre- 
tary is in no sense responsible. Had Lord 
Kimberley been still in office, the whole 
party would have felt this, and besides 
defending his action, would have endea- 
voured to give him all the moral support 
which the opinion of the Imperial Par- 
liament exercises in overcoming the mo- 
mentary petulance of a local legislature. 
Instead of this, there was nothing but 
criticism, calculated in the highest degree 
to make the Cape colonists think that the 
Liberal party will support them in re- 
sisting an act of the most moderate and 
cautious justice. Lord Grey, indeed, moved 
a direct vote of want of confidence, an 
address praying Her Majesty to allow the 
Cape Act to continue, and Lord Kimberley, 
who, had he been in office, must on the 
evidence have acted just as Lord Carnarvon 
did, thought the disallowance of the Act 
inexpedient, because it seemed to be “ dic- 
tatorial.” When should a Minister of 
State be dictatorial, if not when he rebukes 
a local legislature for giving legal sanction 
to an act of injustice committed bya colony 
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with which it has nothing to do? The 
Legislature of Cape Colony might just as 
well have passed an Act for hanging any 
ickpockets whom the colony of St. He- 
ena might please to send there, and 
whom they were requested to hang. It 


' 


| 
| 


was open to Lord Kimberley, of course, , 


to argue that the sentence on Langali- 


venture to do so without reservations ; but 
it was not open to him to pardon Lord 
Carnarvon for revising it, and then con- 
demn him for not allowing the Cape’ Le- 
gislature to render his revision a nullity. 
It is for the Imperial legislature to declare 
that a Minister of the Crown has acted 
illegally or unwisely, or foolishly, but not 
for it to delegate its powers to a local legis- 
lature eight thousand miles away. Who- 
ever was in the wrong, the Cape Legisla- 
ture at least was not in the right, and to 
furnish it with arguments in support of its 
petulance was unworthy a past holder 
of Lord Carnarvon’s office. And still less 
was it worthy of Lord Selborne to lend 
the countenance of his high character to 
South African authorities by a technical 
and reluctant defence of proceedings which 
he evidently thought detestable. Even if 
it be true that Sir B. Pine had authority 
to judge Langalibalele, not in a judicial 
capacity, but as an administrative act or 
act of war, he had no right to cover his 
own responsibility by a mock trial, or the 
Cape Legislature the right to give to that 
trial the sanction of a law passed ex post 
facto to punish a man not under their 
jurisdiction. The Act passed at the 
Cape was a defiance of every rule of 
justice, and Lord Carnarvon in disallow- 
ing it used precisely that limited but essen- 
tial power which the Mother-country in- 
tends to reserve to herself, the power of 
— caste legislation, and ought to 

ave recelved the support of every one 
jealous either for humanity, or for the dig- 
nity of the Imperial Parliament. Instead 
of that, he was left to be defended by Lord 
Cairns, unaided by a single voice, how- 
ever feeble, trom the side whence in all 
such disputes one expects to hear a plea 
for justice to the weak. 
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Mordy, Mr. Johv, Workington ... 0 
Morley, Samuel, Esq., Londoa (don.) 25 
Mounsey, John, Esq.,Sunderland ,, 6 
Newman, Professor, Weston. super- 

Mare a bial . (don.) 5 
Newman, Prof. » (don., 1875) 5 
Norris, William, Colebrook Dale ... 0 
Norris, William G, *- 0 
Norris, W. G. - (1875) 0 
Norton, William, Esq., Reigate ... 
Palmer, George, Esq., Reading (don.) 25 
Pease, J. W., Brothers and Executors 

of J.B. Pease, Darlington (don.) 212 10 
Pease, Mrs. K. G. ~ ” 25 0 
Pease, Henry, Esq. __,, ~ 25 0 
Pease, Thomas, Esq., Westbury ... 1 1 
Peek, James, Esq., Watcombe (don.) 100 0 
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' Price, Mrs. C. A., Neath 
| Priestman, F., Esq., Bradford .., 


_ Pumphrey, C. B., Birmingham _.., 
_ Rawson, Mrs., Wincobank Hall .. 
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Prideaux, Mrs. E. B., Brighton 


Priestman, E. & J., Esqs. , 
Priestman, J., Esq. - 
Proctor, J. R., North Shields 


, 


Ransom, E., Bedford 


Renton, Rev. Henry, Kelso, N. B. 
Richards, E. & E., Bath 
Richardson, Henry, Newcastle 
Richardson, M., Lisburn ... (don.) 
Richardson, Henry, York . 

Robson, Isaac, Esq., Huddersfield.. 
Rowntree, Mr. John, Scarborough 
Rowntree, Mr. J. 8., York.. 
Rowntree, William, Scarborough .. 
Ryley, Thomas, Esq., Wigan (don.) 1 
Sanders, William, Esq., Clifton 
Schoelcher, V., Esq., Chelsea 
Sheppard, Mr. J. H., Harrogate ... 
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Shewell, Joseph, Colchester 10 
Bilver, Miss, Woodbridge ... — 5 
Sims, W. D., Esq., Ipswich (don.) 5 
Smith’s Church, Demerara i 14 
| Southall, Ann, Leominster... 0 
| Spence, J., York ... 1 ose 1 
Stansfield, J., Bradford ‘ 10 
Stansfield, J. J iy ‘i 0 
Stephens, Mrs. spe 0g ese ‘ 10 
Stephens, Mrs. es 10 
| Sturge, George, Eeq., is Sydenham 
(don.) 14 12 
Sturge, Mrs., Charlbury ... i“ a 
Swan, Mrs., Edinburgh 0 10 
Taylor, J ohn, Peckham... 3 
| Thomas, Mrs. B. G., Brislington (don. ) 12 10 
Thompson, J. F., Bridgewater * 8 0 
Toll, Miss L., Woodbridge... 0 5 
Tregelles, L., Falmouth ... “ar? 
Tregelles, E. O., near Shotley Bridge 1 0 
Tuckett, Mr, Frederick, London 
(don.) 10 0 
Tuckett, Frederick, London 
(don., 1875) 5 O 
Whitehouse, J. O., London re 
Whiting, John, Leeds ove ao? 
Wilkey, J. F., Exeter ee ws 830 
Willis, Dr., London... “a ee 
Wilson, H. J., Sheffield... ae 
Wilson, E. J., Birmingham (don. ) 12 10 
Wilson, John, Bradford... a ee 
Wippell, C. J., Exeter ose ww B.8 
Wood, William, York sas uu oa 
Wood, William ,, (1875) 0 5 
Woods, Adam, Dublin or sie 4 
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